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Found: A Portrait of Vergil? 


Raymonp V. Scuoper, 8.J. 
St. Louis University 


Lovers of Vergil (and we are legion) have always 
longed to possess an authentic portrait of that incom- 
parable poet and admirable personality. But there has 
been nothing to satisfy this desire except the horrible 
examples of Victorian sentimentality to be found in 
some books under the excuse of imaginative recon- 
structions of what the great Mantuan must have looked 
like — according to decadent romantic tastes.’ It 
now appears that, without knowing it, we have long 
possessed a very accurate and splendidly achieved por- 
trait-bust of Vergil, hitherto falsely assumed to be that 
of Menander; and a still finer portrait (reproduced 
below, by the kindness of Dr. Carpenter) in an extant 
Roman relief. It is exciting news, and seemingly quite 
true. 

At an admirably presented illustrated lecture before 
the St. Louis Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, on April 16, 1942, Dr. Rhys Carpenter, of 
Bryn Mawr College, former Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, and twice occupy- 
ing a similar post in the American Academy at Rome, 
produced new evidence which he recently uncovered 


relative to a special school of Greek sculptors at Rome 
toward the end of the first century before Christ. These 
combined a powerful realism in details with an inter- 
pretative ennobling of the whole which result in magni- 
ficent portraiture — precise as a photograph yet far 
better, in presenting also the personality and spirit of 
the subject. 

Among these artists was the unnamed producer of a 
now lost bronze of which very numerous fine marble 
copies are in our museums. These all show the same 
distinctive features of the hair in an unruly bunch 
curling over the forehead and brushed horizontally over 
the right ear, but vertically over the left, heavy vertical 
lines of suffering about the mouth, deep-set meditative 
eyes, a prominent Adam’s apple in the throat, and the 
garments draped unconventionally in a triangular loop 
about the neck. 

Dr. Carpenter pointed out that the basis for terming 
these busts portraits of Menander is utterly insecure, 
for the Marbury Hall medallion bearing Menander’s 
image with name inscribed, which these busts have been 
assumed to resemble, lacks all these distinctive notes, 
and in fact does not look like them except in the vaguest 
way. Whose bust, then, are they? Vergil’s! For some 
have the head back-to-back with Homer, others with 
Hesiod — thus indicating Vergil, as the Roman equiva- 


Propertius, VerGIL, AND Horace (from the Villa Medici Relief) 
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lent of these masters of epic and georgic poetry. The 
fact that this bust was known in ancient times to be 
Vergil’s would also explain why there are more copies 
of it extant than of any other Roman statue, for 
Vergil was the most popular poet of the Roman world.” 

Now the style of sculpture dates the original of these 
as made in Vergil’s lifetime, before the over-idealized 
classicizing court-art of the later Augustan era had 
set in. Moreover, they strongly resemble the artistry of 
an extant bust of the young Augustus, so that it is very 
likely the same master whom Augustus chose for him- 
self was commissioned also to portray the Emperor’s 
favorite poet, and that this bust is from the life.’ 

Best of all, one of the reliefs from Claudius’ Ara 
Pietatis Augustae, now on the facade of the Villa Medici 
at Rome, seems most surely to portray the same in- 
dividual as our so-called Menander busts. Now this 
Ara Pietatis was erected to commemorate the great 
achievements of Augustus; the highly individualized 
portraits on it clearly are meant to be recognizable as 
those of the great persons of the Augustan Age. Among 
them are three men in traditional poet’s garb, the middle 
of whom is plainly our pseudo-Menander. But who were 
the three great Augustan poets? Propertius, Vergil, and 
Horace — and there they stand, admirably characterized 
(the Horace is rather damaged), no doubt patterned on 
statues from the life! Thus we have recovered authen- 
tic, accurate, masterfully interpretative portraits of all 
three: 


Licet ipse decorem _ 
Adspicias, fictaque probes ab imagine verum.4 


Why should Menander (dressed in a toga!) be on a 
frieze commemorating great figures of the Augustan 
Age? And how could Vergil be left out? Moreover, 
there is about this portrait a wonderful appeal, perfectly 
fitting what we know about Vergil from the ancient, 
quite trustworthy, Life, and what we know him to be 
from reading his works. There are the meditative, 
searching, melancholy eyes, the lines of suffering nobly 
borne, the dignity and soulfulness and innerfed aloofness 
from the turbulent world, the traits mentioned in 
Donatus’ Vita Vergilii — tall, large-framed physique, 
malady of the throat, and careless uncitified style of 
wearing the hair and toga. It is just the man Vergil 
would be. And it is an inspiration to study those fine, 
stately features, and read behind them into a noble soul. 
Wouldn’t that be true of a portrait of Vergil more than 
of any Roman? 

All Vergil-lovers, then, may take fresh hope, while 
looking forward to the appearance of Dr. Carpenter’s 
thorough sifting of the very persuasive evidence for his 
theory.5 We already owe him a great debt. for what 
he has revealed of it. But it is unlikely so fine a 
humanist could have long kept so thrilling a secret, 
anyhow! 


1 See, for example, that in Anthon’s Works of Vergil. An ex- 
ception is the frontispiece in Mackail’s Aeneid (Oxford, 1930), 
copied from a mosaic found in Tunisia, itself perhaps modelled 
on a first-century painting, though its value is uncertain (See 
Mackail’s Introd. xlvii). 

2 On the Vergil-Menander controversy, see Lippold in 
Rémische Mitteilungen 33 (1918), and particularly J. F. Crome, 
Das Bildnis Vergils (Mantua, Reale Academia Virgiliana, 1935). 

3 A photograph of one of the ‘Menander’ busts will be found 
in Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collections, by 
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George H. Chase (Harvard U. Press, 1924), p. 132, figure 163. 

4 Cp. Ovid, Metamorphoses 14. 323-324. 

5 Dr. Carpenter informs me that the pertinent material has 
already been printed in the 1941 volume of the Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome; but the entire edition is imprisoned 
in Italy ‘for the duration,’ 


New Vistas of Linguistic Research’ 


By Cuauncey E. Fincu 
St. Louis University 


For purposes of discussion one might divide linguistic 
research projects into two classes: those which have to 
do with language in general and those which have to 
do with individual languages or the comparison of in- 
dividual languages. Within the first class would fall 
such projects as are intended to throw light on the 
physiological aspects of speech, the physiological causes 
of various sound changes, the psychology of speech, ete. 
Within recent years scholars working in some of these 
fields have become more and more inclined to resort 
to the laboratory methods of the scientist. Some of 
them have designed very ingenious instruments for 
the advancement of their studies. Although these in- 
struments have, on the whole, been very helpful indeed, 
yet at times one gets the impression that with a few 
of these workers the construction of new apparatus has 
become an end in itself, while the linguistic problems 
which theoretically are to be solved. by the use of such 
apparatus have become matters of secondary importance. 

The motion picture camera has proved very useful 
in the study of the physiological aspects of speech, as 
in so many other types of research. Workers at the 
University of Iowa have been able to make moving 
pictures of the vibration of the vocal chords occurring 
in the pronunciation of such vocalic sounds as ah. 
(Obviously such movement can be photographed only 
in the case of those sounds which are capable of being 
pronounced with the mouth open.) The technical prob- 
lems involved in photography of this sort are very 
intricate. For instance, the problem of projecting 
enough light into the subject’s throat to make the 
pictures distinct without at the same time burning the 
tissues is a difficult one. At best the subject must suffer 
a great deal of inconvenience, since even the minimum 
of light required dries up the fluids in the throat within 
a very short time. The problem of bringing the camera 
lenses near enough to the vocal chords to make the . 
pictures clear is another which required attention. The 
solution to this difficulty was provided by the use of 
telescopic lenses. The pictures which finally were pro- 
duced are very interesting indeed and are well worth 
seeing. Perhaps the most striking thing about them — 
striking to the layman, at least — is the fact that as 
the chords open and close, saliva is constantly bubbling 
up around their edges. 

Sound films have been used in a very spectacular 
manner by German scholars interested in throwing light 
on the movements that occur in the various organs of the 
mouth as speech is produced. These scholars designed 
a very ingenious method of taking X-ray motion pic- 
tures which provide a clear profile view of the move- 
ments of the tongue, jaws, and lips involved in the 
pronunciation of various selected sounds and words. 
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These films give a much clearer impression of some of 
the physiological aspects of speech than could possibly 
be acquired from the most minute study of the best 
charts and drawings which could be prepared. 

Research projects having to do with individual lan- 
guages include studies devoted to unwritten languages 
as well as those devoted to recorded languages. The 
many studies which are at the present time being made 
to determine the distribution of the various dialects of 
English spoken in the United States should be classified 
as studies of unwritten speech, for they often bring to 
light phases of the English language of which no mention 
is made in conventional grammars and which are not 
to be found in English literary works. But by far the 
most flourishing phase of such research in this country 
is being carried on in the field of American Indian 
languages. Although a vast number of these languages 
is spoken in the western hemisphere, only a relatively 
small portion of them has ever been recorded in written 
form. Within the last few decades scholars have been 
devoting much attention to these languages, but much 
yet remains to be done. As a matter of fact, authori- 
ties in this field are not yet certain about the classifica- 
tion of the Indian languages, to say nothing of the 
minute details of the interrelations existing among 
various languages in individual families. 

The research worker who wishes to study an un- 
recorded language first must train his ears to catch 
unfamiliar sounds and must train his fingers to write 
down at a rapid rate phonetic symbols which will rep- 
resent such sounds as he may have occasion to record. 
Then he must secure the services of native bilingual 
informants, record from their lips a vast amount of 
textual material, writing it down in phonetic script, 
and finally, on the basis of a careful analysis of such 
textual material, construct his grammar of the language. 

Grammars of this kind naturally will be of only 
secondary interest to the average student of the Classics; 
but almost anyone who is devoting his chief energies 
to the study of an ancient, highly inflected Indo- 
European language could profit from a cursory examina- 
tion of a few of these works. Some of us are prone to 
assume, perhaps subconsciously, that only a very highly 
cultured society could employ a language as logical in 
inflection as Latin or Greek. But if we turn to some 
of these Indian languages, we find that such is definitely 
not the case. Professor Leonard Bloomfield once illus- 
trated the point very effectively when, on beginning a 
lecture on a group of American Indian languages, he 
made an introductory remark to the effect that the 
moral of his talk was that Plato did not invent Indo- 
European. As a matter of fact, in some respects the 
languages of the so-called primitive peoples are more 
logical than either Latin or Greek. For example, some 
Indian languages have two plural personal pronouns of 
the first person, one which refers to the speaker and 
the person or persons to whom he is speaking, and a 
second form which refers to the speaker and a person 
or persons other than the person or persons to whom he 
is speaking. 

Among the recorded languages to which philologists 
are devoting attention at the present time are several 
of the ancient languages about which almost nothing 
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is known in spite of all attempts that have been made 
to decipher them. Etruscan and the ancient language 
of Crete are examples. The student of the Classics, 
however, will not be so much interested in these as in 
some of the recently deciphered languages belonging 
to the Indo-European group, or closely related to it, 
such as Old Persian, Tocharian, and Hittite. There is 
no problem whatever involved in the classification of 
Old Persian; it belongs to the Iranian branch of the 
Indo-Iranian subfamily. Each new inscription which 
comes to light, however, brings new problems of vocabu- 
lary and syntax. Work devoted to the solution of these 
problems constitutes one of the most interesting phases 
of research in the field of Indo-European philology. 
Incidentally, there is always the possibility that the 
next Old Persian inscription deciphered will bring to 
light some new information about one of the most 
fascinating periods of Greek history — the period of 
the Persian War. 

The problems connected with Tocharian are much 
greater than those connected with Old Persian. This 
language is known from records discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan, and has been deciphered only recently. There 
are two dialects, which are conventionally known as 
A and B. Although there is no doubt but that the 
language is Indo-European, scholars are somewhat per- 
plexed as to its exact classification, since it does not 
seem to fi into any one of the eight established sub- 
families of the Indo-European group. Many have come 
to the conclusion that it in itself makes up a ninth sub- 
family. 

The third recently discovered language with Indo- 
European characteristics, Hittite, is probably the most 
important of all. In fact many philologists are con- 
vinced that our best chance of making new discoveries 
about Indo-European lies in a thorough study of all 
the Hittite materials. In the case of this language, as 
in the case of Tocharian, there is a complicated prob- 
lem of classification. Some have assumed that Hittite 
is another language which in itself makes up its own 
Indo-European subfamily. But in recent years sev- 
eral scholars have adopted the view that Hittite is not, 
strictly speaking, an Indo-European language, but 
rather a language belonging to a family which stems 
from the same source as Indo-European. If this theory 
is the correct one, then Hittite is all the more important 
to the student of philology, since a comparison of it 
with typical Indo-European languages enables the re- 
search worker to go back one stage farther than Primi- 
tive Indo-European. 

Within the scope of this paper it has, of course, been 
impossible to list more than a few of the interesting 
and important types of linguistic research being carried 
on. The instances mentioned above are to be considered 
as examples only, and in no sense to be regarded as 
any sort of a catalogue of the most important linguistic 
studies of the present and the recent past. 


1°A condensation of a Kn se read before the graduate section 
of the Department of Classi ges, St. Louis University, 
November, 1941. 


Ennius tria corda habere sese dicebat, quod loqui 
Graece et Osce et Latine sciret.—Gellius 
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The times are hard. Harder times are yet to come. 
We are determined to win this war, and win we must 
in order to live as a free people. This means untold 
sacrifices for all of us. The editors of THE C1LassicaL 
BuLueTin realize the gravity of the situation and the 
strain on the resources of their readers. At the same 
time we are, naturally, deeply concerned about our own 
future. 

Under these circumstances we find ing necessary to 
appeal to our readers for substantial help. Two things 
occur to us in this plight. In the first place, may we 
ask you to continue your subscription? With this issue 
we are entering upon our nineteenth year. For eighteen 
years we have endeavored from month to month to offer 
you something to think about; something to make your 
teaching of the classics more effective; ‘something to 
encourage you to put your whole heart into your teach- 
ing. We know how much is at stake. The classics are 
a subject we should, and may without exaggeration, 
warm up to at all times. Nor have we been remiss in 
hoisting the danger signal from time to time. As to 
the quality of our work — within the limits we have 
set ourselves — we entertain no misgivings. Our con- 
tributors represent the finest classical talent in the 
country. 

Kindly, then, let us have your subscription for the 
coming year. It will be a test year in many ways. In 
the second place, we ask you to bring THe CLAssicaL 
BULLETIN to the notice of your friends, of all, in fact, 
that are deeply interested in a truly classical education. 
If every subscriber secures no more than one new sub- 
scription, we can carry on. 

Is not our cause your cause? And, says Publilius 
Syrus, beneficium dando accepit, qui digno dedit. 


As our supply of back numbers is running low, will 
our readers be so kind as to let us have whatever in- 
dividual numbers (especially for October 1939 and 
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March 1940) or complete volumes of THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN they can spare? Quod si fecerint, magnam 
eis habebimus gratiam. 


Corpore et statura fuit grandi, aquilo colore, facie rusticana, 
valetudine varia. Nam plerumque ab stomacho, et faucibus, 
ac dolore capitis laborabat; sanguinem etiam saepius reiecit ; cibi 
vinique minimi. (Lemaire’s Bibliotheca Classica Latina, VII, 269- 
70. Vita Virgilit.) 


In these days when special efforts must be put forth 
if the humanities are not to fall victim to the emergency 
stress on scientific studies, classical teachers will welcome 
a pamphlet aimed at helping them to maintain and ex- 
tend the study of Greek. Pity the Greekless, the Sad 
Story of Egbert, an Unalert Sophomore, by Raymond V. 
Schoder, 8.J., is a vigorous appeal to the student to real- 
ize how much he is missing if he cannot read Greek. 
There are hundreds of students capable of profiting from 
Greek, who have not thought of taking it because they 
have not seen it properly advertized. Pity the Greekless 
aims at supplying the deficiency. But Pity the Greekless 
will do more than that. It will show the student that 
beyond the dreary region of elementary grammar there 
opens up a sunlit plain of pure delights such as no other 
literature can provide. Copies of Pity the Greekless 
may be had from the author, at St. Louis University, at 
four cents each. 


A Symposium on Homer at Wernersville 


By ALIsteER CAMERON 
Bryn Mawr College 


There are few occasions when the Hellenist can air 
his sometimes too solitary reflections about his favorite 
Greeks so well as at the Wernersville Novitiate when 
Father Carroll presents his best young scholars for 
public examination. This year the afternoon, of April 
26th, was devoted to Homer. John J. Canavan, Joseph 
A. Fitzmyer, Joseph A. Sellinger, and John C. Svee 
are the candidates. They submitted themselves with 
the greatest good grace to a variety of questions, gram- 
matical, linguistic, metrical, and mythological, on the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The manner in which they acquit- 
ted themselves before their dozen Homeromastiges, of 
various persuasions and preoccupations, reflects the high- 
est credit upon themselves and their very able teachers. 

It is a great pleasure for one of the outside examiners 
to record his personal satisfaction at being included in 
such a distinguished gathering. The thorough com- 
petence of the candidates, the society of the teaching 
clergy who have nourished this abundant Hellenism 
are a delicate compliment. Our welcome is a warm one 
and the cheer is dispensed with a liberal hand. But one 
is most impressed by the service that is being done our 
day and generation in this broad and rich cultivation, 
so rare today, of the understanding of the Hellenic past. 
In the young men of this whole community, upon whom 
so much of the future of our civilized life will depend, 
we may be certain this great past will take its needed 
place in the present. Father Carroll, it is to be hoped, 
will have every opportunity to continue this inestimable 
service. 
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The Respects of the Roman People’ 


By Wiuu1AM Harpy ALEXANDER 
University of California 


The character of a man or a people is best under- 
stood by discovering what are the things that a man 
or a people respects. If we can find the fundamental 
respects cherished by a man or a people we have pene- 
trated to the very core of things in the study of their 
character. The first question then for anyone approach- 
ing the study of Latin literature is this: of what did 
the Romans in their national life think highly? what 
things did they consider important? what qualities did 
they value? what leads did they follow? And we mean 
here not money, land, power, or any of the material 
things which all peoples in general, Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and barbarian, have respected, but are referring 
rather to what are called a little vaguely spiritual quali- 
ties. There are a number of these which it will be 
worth while to set down for consideration; we shall see 
what there was in them that was good and what dangers, 
latent from the first in others, actually developed into 
destructive forces. 

(1) The Romans were an extremely conservative 
people; outstanding with them was respect for mores 
(ways of life), or more fully, mores maiorum (ways of 
life inherited from the forefathers), what we call the 
traditional inheritance of a nation. Conspicuous also 
was their respect for exempla (patterns, precedents) ; 
in this or that crisis of the national history such or such 
an act had been performed, such or such a_ policy 
adopted, such or such a ritual carried out, and these 
had proved salutary and deserved therefore to be done 
again whenever what looked like a similar crisis arose. 
This whole theory of life is contained in a single line 
of Ennius which the Romans loved to quote: moribus 
antiquis stat res Romana virisque (on men and man- 
ners old erect stands Rome). Conversely, Roman poli- 
ties, like our own, developed proper phrases with which 
to damn new laws or proposals or thoughts, as for ex- 
ample: maiores nostri non sic voluerunt (our fore- 
fathers did not want it that way). It makes us think of 
the type of political debater so common among our- 
selves given to enunciating as an argument of the first 
quality that the ‘founding fathers’ did not so intend. 
There are some words of the well-known censors’ de- 
cree of 92 B.c. which are apposite here. Certain persons 
had opened up schools of Latin rhetoric; this was an 
educational novelty. Of it the censors had this to say: 
“Our ancestors have established what they would have 
their children learn and to what schools they would 
have them go. These new teachings which are being 
given against the usage and custom of our ancestors, 
do not meet with approval nor do they seem right.” 
It is the Roman version of the American statement: 
“The little red school-house and what they taught there 
was good enough for me, and it ought to be good enough 
for my children.” : 

(2) The Romans were a cautious people; they not 
only respected pattern and precedent and inherited ways 
of life but they also believed strongly in seeking con- 
silium (advice) when any important action was con- 
templated either in public or in private life. No Roman 
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family undertook anything of consequence without a 
family gathering to discuss the matter.* Similarly, 
though the two heads of the Roman state, the consuls, 
were constitutionally armed with an almost unlimited 
power,’ they actually seldom adopted any policy and 
rarely entered on any important course of action without 
referring the matter to their great executive committee, 
the Senate, and obtaining from it a senatus consultum 
(piece of senatorial advice), arrived at after delibera- 
tion in which various members, especially the older 
senators, tendered their advice. It is easy to see here 
the beginnings of the Roman’s high regard for oratory, 
not as literature but as a practical political instrument. 

(3) Very pronounced indeed was the Roman respect 
for auctoritas (prestige). Derived from the verb augeo 
(increase) this word means literally the capacity for 
increasing, magnifying, lending weight to a thing by 
putting yourself behind it. It will help us to understand 
it if we remember the Augustus, that is, “the magnified 
one’; there must have been much discussion before 
that title was settled on just as there was in the early 
days of the United States over the exact title to be 
conferred on the President. In the eyes of a Roman 
auctoritas arose principally from birth and social posi- 
tion and achievement, and at Rome birth and social 
position were intimately associated, while the oppor- 
tunity for achievement came mostly in the natural order 
of things to men of birth and social position. The great 
offices of state were, as a rule, distributed within a small 
ring of aristocrats; so well arranged was this distribu- 
tion as a usual thing by agreement among the great 
families that an eligible member of these could look 
with much assurance to attaining a given office anno suo 
(in his year). A novus homo (new man) rarely broke 
through into the charmed circle, and there he got a chilly 
enough reception. Lincoln’s greeting at Washington 
by the eastern Brahmins like Chase and Seward will 
serve as an illustration. The truth is, of course, that 
the Roman republic was a managed republic, in many 
ways not unlike the managed democracy of Britain in 
the modern world. Prestige derived from birth and 
social position (“old school tie’) counts heavily in 
Britain in an election for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. The only snobs at Rome more snobbish than 
the members of the patrician families were the plebeians; 
they would not think of voting for one of their own 
order against an aristocratic candidate. Like English- 
men they “dearly loved a lord.” 

(4) The Roman people respected gravitas (serious- 
ness) in both demeanor and conduct. Life is real, life 
is earnest, and one must be gravis (serious) in the face 
of that fact. Romans did not exist for personal pleasure 
or profit but to serve the state. The individual van- 
ishes with his generation, the state is eternal. Much 
emphasis was laid on staid manners and grave mien, 
the outward signs of this inward seriousness; expres- 
sions of emotion were not “good form”, not in public 
at all events. Such things infringed on dignitas (worthi- 
ness), that high sense of personal worth which knows 
the danger that can lurk even in unconventional out- 
ward conduct. Cato the Elder during his censorship 
ejected a member of the Senate from that body for 
having been seen to kiss his wife in public; this is no 
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doubt extreme, but one can learn much from the exag- 
geration of a belief. Pain, whether of body or of mind, 
death itself, must be faced tearlessly. The state itself 
must exhibit no dismay in the hour of disaster and 
defeat. After the terrible débacle at the Trasumene 
Lake (217 B.c.) the Senate calmly posted this com- 
muniqué: “We have been defeated in a great battle.” 
A year later after Cannae the same body moved a vote 
of thanks to the consul who was really responsible for 
the defeat, “because he had not despaired of the repub- 
lic.” This calls for no commentary but that of ad- 
miration. 

The Romans regularly contrasted their own gravitas 
with the levitas (frivolity) of the Greeks in deportment 
and outlook. The remarks of neighbors about one an- 
other, whether they are individuals or nations, are 
always amusing, but there is usually an undercurrent 
of truth in them, and the Romans here touched on a 
real point. The aversion of the elder Cato to Greek 
literature dated from the time of his actual contact 
with live Greeks; many people have had occasion to 
regret meeting in the flesh hitherto esteemed authors 
and artists. 

(5) Another Roman respect was that for disciplina 
(way of learning). The Romans believed that it was 
a good thing to accept much on faith from their natural 
superiors, their parents first of all, and later in life 
the men of state who were both their civil magistrates 
in peace and their commanding officers in war. Disci- 
plina is a way of acquiring tradition, first at your 
mother’s knee, then in later boyhood from your father, 
and finally from the civil magistrate and your officer 
in the field. Your elders and superiors had lessons to 
teach you; it was your business to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest those lessons. 

With respect for disciplina goes necessarily the respect 
for imperium (the right to command) which we may 
describe as constituted authority, the authority over you 
of the sovereign state as represented by its officers. 
This imperium is the summation of the forces of the 
individual citizens added each to each, but it is some- 
thing more than just the result of a sum in addition; an 
overplus arises in the operation and magnifies the total. 
To have learned the meaning of taking orders and 
equally the meaning of the necessity for doing so con- 
stituted a large part of a Roman’s education; only he 
who has learned how to take orders can hope later to 
issue them competently. It was the combination of 
these two respects, that for disciplina and that for im- 
perium, that made Rome in her best days a tough 
opponent in the field of war. 

(6) The Romans honored fides (faith, trust, con- 
fidence); they stood by their word or promise once it 
was formally given in contract or treaty. But this is 
no chivalric knightly oath; it is the business side of 
gravitas. It was a serious thing to sign a contract or 
to enter into a treaty, something to be well thought 
over, but once it was signed, you had to go through 
with it in accordance with the stipulations therein con- 
tained. This last phrase is important; Roman respect 
for a pledge given was not based on “that fine sensi- 
bility of honor that felt a stain like a wound,” but is 
legalistic in character; hence efforts to escape from the 
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enforcement of a contract by tricky and shifty inter- 
pretation of its terms are not infrequent iv Roman his- 
tory. This suggests no “sporting sense”; if you drew 
your contract carelessly, you were fair game for the 
other contracting party according to the Roman point 
of view. The Romans did not believe in gentlemen’s 
agreements. 

(7) The Romans recognized and highly respected the 
quality of prudentia (practical wisdom). For sapientia 
(abstract knowledge) they had little use; they prided 
themselves on their common sense and admired business 
capacity in others as they cultivated it in themselves, 
This prudentia is really in origin the native shrewdness 
of the hard-headed, close-fisted Italian peasant in the 
small affairs of every day, but of course it functioned 
in the realm of state administration as well where it 
becomes described as prudentia civilis (practical states- 
manship). Strictly speaking prudentia is providentia 
(foreseeing); practical wisdom consists in calculating 
consequences. Even when you pass into fairly abstract 
reaches of the law, the name iuris prudentia (practical 
knowledge of the principles of law) is there to remind 
you of practicality as the primary consideration. 

(8) Like all serious-minded people the Romans had 
a strong respect for what they termed officium (service 
due). The word was felt by the Romans to be a con- 
traction of opificitum (resource making). The idea was 
that if you made resources for a person you were render- 
ing him service, and since the Romans used officitwm 
especially of the service rendered by relatives to rela- 
tives because of the intimate bond of blood connecting 
them,‘ we may translate the word as the “bounden duty 
and service” of the Episcopalian prayer-book. The great 
exposition of the Roman point of view here is to be 
found in Cicero’s De Officiis, the “Tully’s Offices” of 
our grandfathers; it is indispensable for an apprecia- 
tion of Roman ethies. 

(9) The recognition of the mutuality of services is 
particularly implied in the respect of the Roman people 
for what they called pietas (dutifulness). This provides 
us our words piety and pity, but these exhibit only a 
fractional view of the quality the Romans had in mind 
when using the word pietas. To them it described the 
sense of reciprocal relations in various spheres of duty. 
Thus pietas represents the dutifulness of a worshipper 
to his gods, expressed by keeping the due feasts and 
seasons and performing the appropriate rites and sacri- 
fices; it describes also the obligation resting on the 
gods to watch over the faithful worshipper who main- 
tained his ritual observances. Again, pietas indicates 
the dutifulness of a son to his father, but also the obliga- 
tion of a parent to his child. Then there is the pietas 
of a subject toward his king, and, reciprocally, the duty 
of the king to protect, defend, and guide his people as 
a shepherd does his flock. The select adjective employ- 
ed by Vergil for his hero Aeneas is pius; in the Aeneid 
he will be found conducting himself in his various rela- 
tions so as to deserve this epithet which is typically 
Roman praise. It need scarcely be said that in the case 
of an irregular relationship like that of Aeneas and Dido 
there was no pietas involved; the Romans were not 
troubled with the sentimentality that creates it in such 
a situation. 
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(10) Very high in the scale of Roman respects stood 
constantia (standing firm); we may further elucidate 
it as persistence, doggedness, resoluteness, steadfastness, 
or, colloquially, “stick-to-it-ive-ness.” As St. Paul puts 
it: “and having done all, to stand.” The famous short 
formula of the Roman character is gravitas constan- 
tiaque (steadfastness coupled with seriousness), well 
exemplified in the Second Punic War in the course of 
which Rome by sheer doggedness, sheer resoluteness, 
survived a succession of heavy defeats. 

Such a quality as constantia has unfortunately often 
been associated with the process of “muddling through.” 
Lack of foresight gets you into a corner and then you 
try to make up for that by standing firm. More than 
one imperial power in history has prided itself on 
muddling through, but it is a very dangerous policy 
to attempt to make the dogged courage of the private 
soldier compensate for the imbecilities of statesmen and 
the incompetence of generals. 

Constantia, of course, connects itself closely with disci- 
pline; each interacts with the other. You cannot have 
a genuine discipline unless your raw material has a cer- 
tain amount of fibre in its character which is constan- 
tia, but discipline in turn reacts on the individual and 
on his military group by making constantia almost 
automatic, ready to do or to face anything at the word 
of command (imperium). Cato in sending a body of 
soldiers to seize and hold to the death an exposed posi- 
tion of great importance to the safety of the army as 
a whole, used these words: “It is now necessary, men, 
for you to go to a post from which it is not necessary 
that you return.” 

(11) Another quality which the Romans respected 
was simplicitas (frankness). 1¢ must not be thought 
that the Romans had no craftiness or that they took 
credit for having none, yet on the whole they felt that 
they were more frank, more direct, more outspoken, 
more straight-forward, more honest than the peoples 
with whom they had to deal, especially the Carthaginians 
and the Greeks. One is reminded of a similar feeling 
prevailing among the British,> while on the continent 
of Europe Britain was long thought of as “perfidious 
Albion.” Yet on any large view of things Britain is 
right as Rome was, broadly speaking, right in her day. 

Simplicitas is the quality of the man who sees things 
as they are, and who does not allow his imagination or 
his wishful thinking to persuade him that they are 
otherwise; it is the quality of a man or a nation with 
feet on the ground and eyes on the facts. It is a quality 
called frankness or common honesty or plain-dealing 
or realism by those who possess and practise it, but 
may be described as callousness or brutality or barbar- 
ism by those who have to face it from the other side. 

Intellectually it keeps a man or a nation from be- 
coming enmeshed in the vacuous frivolities of philosophy 
or the idle nuances of literary style. Here again the 
Romans found reason to congratulate themselves that 
they were not as other men, even those Greeks. In his 
jury addresses Cicero is always apologetic for anything 
in his remarks that smacks of the student or the 
abstract. thinker. 

Now the character of an individual may change be- 
cause of circumstances, and so too that of a nation. 
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The character of Rome changed, not for the better, 
under the corrosion of prosperity, and some of the fine- 
ness of her better qualities was dimmed and blunted by 
material success and by the removal of challenging 
foes from the scene, while some of her worse qualities 
became accentuated as power gave them more room to 
operate. The Roman stock became diluted also through 
intermarriage with less desirable racial elements, 
especially Levantine strains introduced into Italy 
through captives of war in the second century before 
Christ. The view of the Roman character here pre- 
sented is chiefly that personified in Cato the Elder 
(234-149 B. c.). To the Romans he always remained 
their “grand old man,” the perfect exemplar of Roman 
character, and nations seldom make a mistake in recog- 
nizing their own type. In him are found all the basic 
Roman respects; humanitas and mansuetudo (culture, 
courtesy) are missing, yet these with most Romans were 
apt to be a veneer only. 

Now in fairness to ourselves in the estimate we are 
trying to make something should be said about Roman 
faults. 

(a) Their conservatism proved incapable of proper 
elasticity under pressure, and the fabric of the republic 
cracked under heavy political strains. The Roman 
character of the old school produced better brakes than 
engine power; it could more readily devise twenty ways 
of stopping a thing being done than contrive one way 
of accomplishing it.® 

(b) The Roman character remained on the whole 
very narrow; it generated a parish patriotism with an 
extremely introvert east of mind. Probably its very 
narrowness was its strength, especially in the early 
days of the struggle upwards to power, but the Roman 
loyalty was in most respects a municipal or city loyalty, 
and in this very fact is to be found the explanation of 
the extraordinary indifference, especially under the re- 
public, to the sufferings of non-citizens. 

(c) The excellent quality of gravitas was applied in 
such a way that art and letters fell under suspicious 
scrutiny. It was felt that it was hardly consistent that 
a man who wanted to be considered gravis (serious) 
should occupy himself with such trifling concerns. Hence 
the attitude of Cicero mentioned above, and the Roman 
view of the artes liberales (crafts befitting a free man) 
as being only such things as oratory, law, and military 
science. Then too from gravitas through severitas 
(sternness) to crudelitas (cruelty) is a common enough 
Roman progression. Seriousness, the special pride of 
the upright man, may easily prove itself hard and in- 
exorable, and become in the last analysis downright 
cruel. 

(d) His simplicitas (one-fold-ness) made him sceptical 
of the imaginative treatment of things, not that he 
entirely lacked imagination but that he had it always 
under suspicion. In the field of the Christian religion 
it should be noticed that all the heresies, that is, the 
individually imaginative treatment of this or that doc- 
trine, are Greek by origin, not Roman. Heresy means 
personal choice also, and the Roman did not funda- 
mentally believe in that kind of freedom. Authority 
chose for him. 

(f) It should be noticed finally, and noticed more 
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definitely than is usually the case, that the Roman was 
of the earth, earthy. On the bodily side sturdy and 
strong, he suffered likewise from the fault of gross 
appetites, the satisfaction of which only hardy physiques 
can stand. He was a heavy feeder and a copious 
drinker, and the curtain of charity is best allowed to 
fall over many of his feasts.‘ He tended always towards 
being a sensualist; lacking the power of imaginative 
pleasure, he often sought the grossest realities in its 
place. When he became the master of the world and 
his smallest whim could exact obedience, this defect of 
character ran away with him, and there are no more 
appalling figures in history for sheer bestiality and 
animalism than some of the governors under the re- 
public and most of the Caesars under the empire. 


1 An Address before the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States (Central Section) at the College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
California, Nov. 8, 1941. 

2 Compare the French conseil de famille. 

3 They were in fact the ancient kings in all respects except 
the collegiality. Even their annual term was not constitutionally 
provided for; it rested on a gentleman’s agreement. The Roman 
phrase was: “The consul resigned from his office.” No legal com- 
pulsion is hinted at. 

4 For the derivation above and for this interpretation of it, 
see Seneca, De Beneficiis 3, 1, 18. 

5 Thus Sir Robert Walpole in the British House of Commons 
towards the close of his career: “The time has now come, gentle- 
men, to speak the truth, the plain truth, the English truth”. 

6 It has been said that this was the real aim of the authors of 
the American Constitution, all jealous of any impairment of 
the sovereign rights of their own colony, and that they have 
proved successful beyond their wildest expectations. 

7 When Seneca the morslist and Petronius the novelist agree 
on a point as here, we may take it as settled. 


William R. Hennes, S8.J., and Richard E. Arnold, 8.J., 
Iris: a Reading List of Articles Selected from Clas- 


sical Periodicals. Saint Louis, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity Book Store, 1942. 


“It is the business of Iris, the messenger”, say Fathers 
Hennes and Arnold in their preface, “to bring closer 
to teachers and students of the classics the resources of 
our classical periodicals. Contact with the best that has 
been written in these periodicals is hardly less than a 
duty with teachers, while, properly directed, it can be 
of great profit to students.” Their method has been to 
combine American and British periodicals, in each case 
from the beginning of publication of the journal until 
August, 1941, for articles which they have then listed 
under thirty-four categories. The entries under each 
category are arranged by periodicals and by the chrono- 
logical order within each periodical. 

The journals chosen are the following: The Transac- 
tions and Proceedings of the American Philological As- 
sociation, The American Journal of Philology, The Clas- 
sical Review, The Classical Journal, Classical Philology, 
The Classical Quarterly, The Classical Weekly, The 
Classical Bulletin, Greece and Rome. The larger cate- 
gories include: drama, poetry, historians, Latin letters, 
oratory, composition and rhetoric, syntax, language, 
technical works, religion, history, daily life and institu- 
tions, art and archaeology, miscellaneous, classical in- 
fluence, classical claims, classical study and teaching, 
and obituary. 

The choice of journals was dictated by considerations 
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of immediate availability and usefulness. Practically 
all major articles appearing in them within the period 
indicated are listed, the authors omitting only those 
“which, for our purpose, seemed either of merely transi- 
tory importance, or too brief, or too remote from the 
matter of classical courses.” Occasionally a very brief 
comment, informational in character, accompanies the 
listing. Where convenience dictates, the same article 
is listed under more than one category. 

The work is planographed and loose-leaved, intended 
apparently for insertion in a note-book cover; the re- 
verse of each page is blank and thus allows opportunity 
for the user’s additional jottings. Jris is a useful con- 
tribution to classical studies, not intended, of course, to 
supplant already existing fuller and ampler bibliograph- 
ical classical guides, but to supplement them for im- 
mediate classroom use. Each user will naturally have 
convictions as to how the work might have been differ- 
ently arranged, but he will find that in its present form 
it can be of genuine service to him. An obvious pos- 
sible addition would have been a cumulative “index of 
writers” listing all those who have one or more articles 
appearing within the 3652 entries that Jris presents. 


St. Louis University CHARLES KORFMACHER 


Teaching ‘“‘The Pro Milone”’ of Cicero 


To enable my pupils to understand the difficulties 
that Cicero faced when he began his defense of Milo 
and to help them to appreciate his oratorical accomplish. 
ment in the composition of such a speech I made use 
of the following device. Four pupils were selected to 
build up a strong case of robbery against one of their 
fellow students. At the same time four defending 
lawyers were appointed to search for weaknesses in the 
prosecutors’ presentation and build up a defense for 
their client. Amid the humor that necessarily accom- 
panies a fantastic charge against a classmate, there was 
also to be an earnest endeavor to construct a perfect 
case against him. After the four prosecuting attorneys 
had presented their case, the defending lawyers spent 
several days preparing their defense. They had, of 
course, a very difficult task because all the advantages 
were on the side of the first four speakers. However, 
that was precisely the effect that was sought. Finally 
the class, on the recommendation of the judge, voted 
as a jury on the evidence presented. In this particular 
case they found the man ‘not guilty.’ However, the 
students were able to appreciate more vividly Cicero's 
position as the lawyer for an unpopular client Milo. 
Moreover, when they realized how cleverly he handled 
the situation, they compared his argument with those 
they had just used in their own imaginary trial. 
Boston College Patrick A. SuLLIvAN, SJ. 


Fundamentally, I believe, the uniqueness of Vergil’s appeal 
lies in his soulfulness—his own greatness of soul, and his under- 
standing of the human soul in general—R. V. Schoder 


I have been reading your discussions on pronunciation. 
As for myself, though I use the Roman, I am sure the 
continental has more definite transfer value to modem 
languages. I wish we could go back to the continen- 
tal. — K. G. 
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